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“Knowledge never learned of schools.” 
Edited by Miss Armitt. 


THE MARSH TITMOUSE . — PARUS PALUSTRls . 

One 13th of June, as I took my favourite woodland walk I 
happed upon a pretty family scene among the Marsh Titmice 
It was Sunday, when, deceived by the unwonted peace of the 
high road adjacent, the nesting birds are in general off their 
guard ; and now that, at five o’clock, the heat of a very hot day 
was waning, they were all particularly busy, finding and carry- 
ing a copious supper to their fat nestlings, before the rest of 
night came on. In entering the wood, the warning call of the 
Marsh Titmouse, “ zip zip -zip pi" sounded near an ancient 
many-stemmed holly tree, where before I had surprised the 
birds; but now, not a sound more was heard, nor a glimpse 
of them was to be caught ! Tramping close past the holly, 
its neighbourhood seemed completely vacant. I passed on 
and worked round that patch of woodland, up the steep slope, 
above and behind, drawn by the undiscovered nest of a Wood- 
arbler ; and then moved slowly down the shadowy slope, 
wa clung the Tree-Creepers, that were very active, with a 

rmiruTtii an y° u "g bird following its elders closely 

to thpm 6 r t" ° oak " tree - Suddenly, on the trunk close 

hurried ’off whhT-l ^ CaUght somethin £ U P> and 
Titmice whose cries for f° 1°^ ParGnt ° f S ° me ^ 

Now, undetected T r resou nded from the boughs about, 

two narentc ’ ° U d watc h ; and the rapid movements of 

and fluttered anT fl b0 ° n eVlderU ’ as here and there the y flitted 

haste on the outerm^’ n ° W fairly flin §’ in §' themselves in their 
in their peculiar Cr ° WnS ° f oak - lea ves, and hanging there 
took a little time S ^ tdl the foocl -morsel was found. This 
time full-fed and s 38 h 6 ^ ruks *be oa k moth were by this 
lappets of the lea ^ ^ tucked up with silken cords within the 
Then, by the birder a ° d Ver T difficult to see, as they meant. 

irection when carrying the food, and the 
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; n : 7 n' their amb^ • <>"* * 

creeping up as far as its scarce-fledged power Xl’d aHow'll 
the source of supply, and so first served bv both ' 

succession. Another also in the oak; „Z „T, S ” 
bare bough of the old holly tree ; a„oth“!l was i, ft! T 
sound > Yes ! there was the fluttering form-on the e 
below the holly whence almost straight from the nest-hok”^ 
the rotten bough it must have fallen. I, cheeped as loud Is 
any. The parent dropped to the ground to feed it ■ then as 
if recognizing something wrong about its position, niched on 
a low twig near, and regarded it, as if wondering what could 
be done for It. But as soon as I advanced, what a change 
instanter there was ! Both old birds whisked at once out of 
sight, with one warning zip-zip cry and a lower note, doubtless 
of direction, and were no more seen nor heard ; while every 
little body of a bird hushed itself, and stayed at its post in 
perfect stillness. Even the little one in the grass laid itself 
so flat and quiet that if I had not held the spot (so to speak 
with my eye as I advanced, I could not have found it. Then 
it crept and fluttered away, still silent, and so much resented 
my notice that when lifted it tried to bite my hand. It was a 
lovely little creature, all softly feathered in buffy greys, and 
already completely fitted out with black cap and tiny chin- 
patch. The leg seemed helpless, and when I placed the little 
thing higher in the holly tree out of harm’s way, it fluttered off 
the bough again to the ground. So I left it, trusting that, lusty 
us it was, it might get over its hurt. Then looking up in the 
bough, I found the nearest youngster had put the best use to this 
tiresome interval of inaction, and had sensibly gone to sleep. 

A little later in June, plenty of Marsh litmice might be 
found in the same wood ; but the young were no longer helpless, 
but wandering restlessly far from the parents’ call. 1 hey were 
Mill in the high oak boughs, where the grubs had turned to 
obrysalises, and needed some fierce picking and breaking 
°P en » Later still, the family tie becomes almost broken, and 
r arely through the autumn and winter see more than two 
01 three birds together. 

Possibly — though I do not think it-the Marsh Titmouse 
' s rarer with us than any of the other four species of litmict . 
Put, whether it is rarer than the Coal or the Long tail or not 
°f the Great and the Blue there is no doubt it is piobab > 
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less kn0wn and observed than either of them, 
bird of withdrawing habits and quiet methods of food-sVl- 1 
unless we are acquainted with its faint call- nm ekln S; 

- *"•—11-- ■ le > or i,. 



and uni*— - 

apprises us of its presence by its occasional harsh utter’ ^ U 
it may be close by us, without our being in the least awa^? 8 ’ 
This bird is not confined to marshy places, and ind °* U ' 
my experience is not to be found upon them at all p d \ n 
haunts woodland-edge and hedge-row and coppi Ce ' an ’° r 
those rural localities that suit the rest of the tribe. i t • a11 

that in this country we are never far from boggy spr j S trUe 
flowing beck or placid lake, so that how far it depends^ff ° f 
does depend— upon a watery element in its habitat I 1 d 
tell ; but upon the true marsh lands it does not dwell ^! nnot 
spirit and more solitary than the rest of the tribe it does ^ ^ 
but this again may not be temperament, but only thaTth ’ 
food it generally prefers is to be found in lonely places It 
is difficult to suppose that if it relished the eggs of spiders 
laid up in silken bags along the sunny facets of our walls and 
houses, it would be deterred from searching for them in 
autumn days, along with Great or Blue Titmice. Nor is it if 
solitary, always exclusive, for it will sometimes pack in winter 
with a miscellaneous herd of little birds that hunt the 
country-side together; though in this case indeed, a Sparrow- 
hawk is nearly sure to be lurking on their flanks. Still it 
aln^ ^ n ? OV ® s about the country with a mate or even quite 

f' n 1 ^ ormer case, since company renders it talkative, 
we have our best chance of observing it. 

of all extreme ^y pretty bird, though sober in colour. It, 
that i q cn C / )mmon titmice, is without the white cheek-patch 
either- St .* C °* tke tribe. It has no strap markings 

But the rar> lng ut ^ jet-black cap set upon a dun-brown body, 
body shadp ^ ^ m ° re cons Picuous by a paling of the 

breasT^there ^ t0 - While below the beak on the silver 

There is often a f^ P laCk mark like a miniature beard, 
and underpart awn y shade too over the whole breast 

with the moiicp ri 1S mucb the size of the blue Titmouse, 
various accord i~ ^ head ° f that bird - Its attitudes are 
winter time it i J 1 ^ f °° d i,: others. When in early 

or orchard tree a11 over ash, birch, eldei, 

the interstices \ h rams bs Bttle velvet head close into 
creeps about the h^ re ’i, l; ’ re . SUmabl y’ insects lurk; and d 

s with only a short wing-flit now and 
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then- But at other times it is agile with wing 

and will attack terminal boughs with true gymufstic abMi.v 

I, is delightful to watch it in early springf already i„ d ‘s e 
consort w.th its mate, feeding upon the silver birch trees W 
are yet bare of leaves. It will fling itself on > thal 

„f the long .light lacy boughs, where the pairs of cafkius 
yet stiff and hard are borne; and there, probing with the 
beak for some hidden egg chrysalis, or fly, 1, swings upo „ 
, he tip hke a clock-weight. Just that swing proves its 
weight, else might it be taken for a big butterfly, so light and 
agile of movement is it ; and when it flutters out after the 
disturbed fly, it is more like a butterfly still. Intent as ever 
on its task, it is very quiet ; until one bird suddenly finds 
itself getting parted from its mate, when an anxious izip-izip 
call brings a low note, probably of reassurance, though very 
grating in tone, from the other. 

Again, it is interesting to see its mode of attack upon the 
honeysuckle. The fruit of this plant, of which it is ravenously 
fond, is not easy to reach, being up-borne at the end of a 
thin, wiry stem. If the bird cannot reach this from another 
bough, it will alight, fluttering, on the very top, where it 
either — should it secure sufficient hold — pecks repeatedly till 
it has plucked the seed from the red, juicy ball, or else it 
carries the ball off bodily to a substantial bough, where it 
clasps the seed it always extracts between its claws and 
pecks it to pieces. For all Titmice seem to break seed-food 
before swallowing it. And so fond of this diet is it, that a 
solitary Marsh Titmouse will begin upon a berry-laden honey- 
suckle bush before my window in the first days of August, 
while the bush bravely bears its second crop of flowers along 
with the first crop’s fruit ; and will keep at it, along with a 
fellow who comes a few days later, until not a berry is left, and 
they have to search the ground below, among debris of 
discarded and crushed pulp, for any whole one dropped 
in carelessness. Thither, too, a bird will return in mi 
September, when the second crop of flowers has set into ruit, 
though these never ripen into succulent redness, but remain 
dry seed ; and for these meagre morsels it continues to \ isi t 3 
hush until late November days. When eating t ie see o 
great spear-thistle, too, it is very active ; because e yer> sin §^ ® 
seed it extracts from the woolly mass of flowei- iea > 1 
off to an adjacent bough to be broken up. The bird is a g 
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seed-eater in autumn, and will eat to my knowledge 
knapweed, hog-weed, and oats ; while I found it busy too 
about the hemp-nettle of the wayside, and the garden-bed 
sprinkled with violet seed. Also it may be found with 
fellows extremely busy about rhododendron bushes, at a time 
when the old-fashioned mauve variety of that shrub— which 
flourishes so in these parts as often to be surrounded by a 
crowd of seedling-shrubs— has set its seeds within stiff green 
pods; and there is hardly a doubt, from the bird’s motions, that 
it eats them. But its diet is probably never exclusively 
graniferous ; and then as at other seasons it is an insect-eater, 
like the rest of the tribe. It visits the flower-beds so often, 
perching on the plants, and even peeping up into the great 
white bells of the flowers, that it is clear that it loves some of 
the insect visitors to the same — perhaps the tiny Meligethes 
beetles, or the earwigs, or the honey-seeking flies. Then it 
has learnt the secret, I am sure, of the cherry-galls, which in 
some autumns crowd the leaves of our oak trees, more par- 
ticularly those of our low-lopped coppice oaks. In late 
November it may be found very busy in the depths of the 
coppice, with galls strewn round, riddled through and 
through with a bird’s beak, and empty of the fat grub in 
the centre. It will also take and toss down a withering 
leaf from garden bush, and closely observe its under side — 
and galls grow on the under surfaces of leaves. At such 
seasons of gall-plenty, and of seed-picking, the Marsh 
Titmouse is deeply engrossed and very quiet. It is in the 
mid-winter days, when thrown back upon the bark of trees in 
f°°d> we generally hear its best known notes, 
w ic are so peculiarly harsb and grating that it is vain to 
a empt to set them in letters. Is it scolding its mate by 
c ance. or complaining of the hardness of the times, when 
so c 1 cult to get a cropful of food from the bark, search 
for it i^ nC * k Coes sea rch ! its poor companion too, 

erumHl " ^ V 611 ^ 3S a corn P an ion ; for it is not of any use to 
grumble without a hearer. 

in Demina 11 T ^ 0Use > h °wever, is not always scolding, even 
which is - i 6 C ° C k ^ird has a spring courting note, 

and of lessor 1, Uk V he ^ TitS > but is shriller, faster, 

besides a varif>t Urr f 6 ^tch-her, ketch- her, ketch-hcr. It has 
there is one 7 ° ln ^ ect *° ns > like the rest of the tribe. But 
Pervasive note mixed up with them all, from 
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which it may be recognized when out of sitxbt xu- • 
high zip or zit sound, and this is used a loL n * dear 

others, to express aU kinds of emotn fo r ^ “ P ^ 

warning, joy, etc. In a mood of liveliness it is } Sarpnse ’ 
f ziP-^P-tchay-tchay. I n times of J^TtntZ' 
the note is repeated in a low, pleased tone verv fZ T ’ 
gains a rhythmatic character, and is like zup.,upluf. z ^ Z ay 
U passes sometimes mto a shur-r-r sound, withlhe ch id ; added 
on . We may hear the same note some February day given 
as a senes of exoted calls and then see three little Marsh 
Titmice flitting and followmg in great commotion about the 
tops of the tall trees This is a courting matter, without 
doubt ; for our bird, if it has not kept its mate through the 
winter, chooses one early in the spring. But if it chooses 
early, it does not nest early, biding its time, through some 
mysterious sense of fitness, until the fulness of spring is 
come, so that the breaking of the egg- shells within its nest 
may coincide, as it does with three other species of titmice, 
with the birth of the legion of the caterpillars upon the 
newly-expanded leaves of summer. In a forward season, we 
may surprise the bird with nest-stuff in its beak as early as 
April 1 2th, but it is generally May before nesting matters are 
in fair train. Then we may catch a pair very conjugal and 
talkative (all sounds beginning with zip), sporting about a 
great pollard ash-tree, ivy begirt, and still bare of leaves. 
Their little bodies are just the colour — white ashen grey, of 
the boughs, wherein no doubt their nest is already firmly fixed 
in some ivy-wreathed crevice or hole. So like are the two, in 
velvet cap and beard, that it is difficult to discriminate 
between the sexes. But alter toying round and about the 
hollies near, one carries food to the other, in the affectionate 
and pretty fashion that is not unusual when a pair is mated. 
The nest of the Marsh Titmouse is always, in my experience, 
Placed in the hole of a tree. Those holes in wall and byre 
that so frequently in these parts attract Great and Blue and 
Coal Titmice as a nest-site, do not often beguile the Marsh, 
it sticks to what no doubt is the ancestral habit of breeding 
in an old tree, scarce as these now are. The birds are very 
c onning and guarded in approach to the nest, an no 
feathered beings understand better the safety of silence in 

M. L. A. 


presence of a human being. 
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XWO SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN BOTANY 
FOR CHILDREN. 

Various types of botany have been described from time 
tn time in the Parents’ Review, all having more or less for 
heir object the importance of cultivating observation in the 
studv of that branch as well as of all other branches of natural 
science. In this paper I propose to describe two simple 
experiments which prove visibly certain facts which otherwise 
are not demonstrated. Plants are composed of a number of 
tiny structures to which the name of cells has been given. 
These cells are wonderful little laboratories where are 
elaborated starch, sugar, and carbonaceous, or popularly 
speaking, fatty substances of all kinds. These fatty substances 
are found in the cells composing the outer covering of fruits, 
and still more often in the cells of seeds where they are kept 
by the plant as a reserve store of food for its offspring. But 
it is not only to the plant that these fatty substances are 
of use, they are also of great service to man. For instance, 
it is to them we owe the colza oil which lights our lamps, the 
opium which deadens our pains, the walnut oil and the oil of 
almonds which give a relish to our food. To prove the 
presence of this oil in almonds is the object of my first 
experiment. Take a piece of peeled pear or apple, cut it into 
the shape of a candle end, then carve the almond into the form 
of a cylinder pointed at both ends and stick it into the 
pretence candle end so as to represent its wick, put a light to 
it and it will burn for a brief space of time with a clear white 
flame. A termination may be made to the experiment by the 
operator swallowing the impromptu candle and flaming wick, 
besides these fatty oils there are also found in various parts 
of numerous plants essences of oil called essential oils . 
They may readily be distinguished from the fatty oils by a 
simple process. A fatty oil if dropped on some paper immedi- 
ately makes a stain which spreads rapidly and cannot be 
removed, whilst a stain made by an essential oil quickly 

isappears by reason of its volatile nature. From these 
essential oils most of our perfumes are manufactured. I^ e 
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petals of the rose, the violet, the heliotrope the 
and other sweet-scented flowers are impregnated with"Jh ' 
oils- The plants of the family of the Labiates Trl 
of them distinguished by their strong odour 1,1 o 
agreeable, such are the sage, the mint, the thyme thelse' 
raar y, etc., and the cause of it is the presence of es entiall 
in ,he hairs which cover their respective stalks and leaves 
Each one of these hatrs, instead of terminating in a point like 
those of a nettle end in a little ball which is easily seen 
through a magnifying glass and is the bag which contains 
the oil. Many fruits possess these essential oils, for instance 
the orange, where the presence of a volatile inflammable liquid 
may be proved by my second experiment. Take a lighted 
candle, press any portion of an orange between the fingers at 
a little distance from the flame, when a few tiny drops will be 
seen squirting out which will catch fire with an explosive 
noise and produce in the flame a kind of miniature firework. 

C. Agnes Rooper. 




